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RECENT EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 
TuE official Report of M. Maspero, the Director- 
in-chief of the Museums of Egypt, on the strange 
and startling discoveries made last year in Upper 
Egypt, is now published; and, as the Report 
has not yet been translated into English, it may 
interest some of our readers to have, from this and 
other sources, a brief account of what was found 
in the subterranean chamber at Deir-el-Bahari. 
For some years, it had been evident to ex- 
perienced eyes that the Arabs of Thebes had 
discovered some royal tombs whose locality was 
carefully kept secret. Papyri* and other objects 
of great value, bearing the royal cartouches of 
kings and princesses of the twenty-first dynasty, 
were finding their way to Europe. An extra- 
ordinary abundance of scarabs, bearing the 
cartouches of Thothmes III. and Rameses IL., 
the two greatest conquering heroes of Egypt, 
flooded the market. Travellers visiting Luxor, 
if they were found to be rich and liberal, and 
not too particular in asking questions about 
their purchases, might even hear the enticing 
whisper that the mummy of the great Rameses IT. 


* It may be convenient to give here a brief explanation 
of some of the technicalities in use among Egyptologists. 
Papyri are the rolls made of an ancient writing material 
obtained from the stems of a plant called the papyrus. 
These papyri are generally covered with hieroglyphic 
writing, which is now quite decipherable by Egyptologists. 
A cartouche is an oval or oblong inclosure on Egyptian 
monuments and mummies, as also in papyri, containing 
the hieroglyphic characters which denote the names or 
titles of kings. The scarab is the sacred beetle of the 
ancient Egyptians, sculptured and otherwise illustrated on 
many of their works, Regarding the chronology of Egypt, 
it may be explained that the seventeenth dynasty of the 
Egyptian kings mentioned in the above article corre- 
sponds to from B.c. 1750 to B.c. 1703; the eighteenth 
dynasty, from B.0, 1703 (the Biblical period of Joseph 
in Egypt) to B.c. 1462; the nineteenth dynasty, from 
B.C. 1462 to B.c, 1288 (embracing the period of the 
Exodus); the twentieth dynasty, from B.C. 1288 to B.C. 
1110; and the twenty-first dynasty, from B.c. 1110 to 
B.C, 980, These dates, however, must be regarded only 
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himself had been found, and might be had for 
a consideration! No sooner was M. Maspero 
appointed Director-in-chief of the Museums of 
Egypt, than he determined to sound this mystery 
to the bottom. The task wasa difficult one. It 
meant nothing less than getting the truth out 
of the Arabs, a nation with whom lying is a 
natural gift, brought to its highest perfection 
by constant exercise. Moreover, the particular 
Arab, a certain Abd-er-Rasoul, to whom the sale 
of the antiquities in question could be clearly 
traced, and who possessed beyond a doubt the 
secret of the hiding-place, sheltered himself 
behind the egis of the venerable Mustafa Aga, 
vice-consul of England and Belgium at Luxor. 
It was impossible for M. Maspero to arrest 
Mustafa Aga, shielded as he was by diplomatic 
immunity; and all that could be got out of 
Abd-er-Rasoul, after he had been arrested, 
imprisoned for two months, and frequently in- 
terrogated, was, that he was the servant of 
Mustafa Aga, and a member of his household. 
After a time, Abd-er-Rasoul was set at liberty, 
provisionally ; and the secret might still have 
been kept, had not discord arisen in his own 
family. He had four brothers who shared with 
him in this profitable mystery; and a bitter 
difference of opinion arising among them, the 
-eldest went to the Mudir of Kenneh and told 
him that he knew of the hiding-place in ques- 
tion; that it contained about forty mummies, 
bearing emblems like those seen on the coffins of 
the Pharaohs. The news was at once carried to 


for Europe; but M. Emile Brugsch, brother of 
the historian of Egypt, and subconservator of 
the Museum of Boolak, at Cairo, was, in July 
last year, despatched to Thebes, where he found 
the hiding-place in question at Deir-el-Bahari, in 
which were secreted some thirty-six mummies of 
kings, queens, princes, and high-priests. 

But before we follow M. Emile Brugsch into 
the hiding-place of the Pharaohs, it may be as 
well to indicate briefly what manner of Pharaohs 
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they were who were buried at Thebes. Egyptian 
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history divides itself broadly into three great 
periods—the Ancient Empire, the period of the 
Shepherd Kings, and the later Empire. The 
ordinary Briton has three fixed points whereby 
he strives to attach the mysterious and unfamiliar 
history of Egypt to history with which he is 
familiar—these points being the respective eras of 
Abraham, Joseph, and Moses. Twelve dynasties, 
however, of the Ancient Empire had already 
sat on the throne of Memphis when Abraham 
visited Egypt. Memphis was the capital of this 
ancient empire, and the seat of the native monarchy 
until it was overthrown by the mysterious Shep- 
herd Kings—a foreign race, who conquered and 
governed Egypt for an unknown period, and about 
whose origin and history very little is certainly 
known. But it is supposed to have been one of 
the Shepherd Kings who was Joseph’s patron in 
Egypt; while, on the other hand, the Pharaohs 
who ‘knew not Joseph, the Pharaohs of the 
oppression and the deliverance, are identified 
with the kings of the Theban dynasties, under 
whom the Shepherd Kings were driven out of 
the land, and the Egyptian monarchy restored to 
more than its pristine glory. The two most illus- 
trious of the Theban kings were Thothmes III. 
and Rameses II. The latter was he of whom 
the Greeks fabled under the name of Sesostris. 
Thothmes III. belongs to the eighteenth, Rame- 
ses IT. to the nineteenth dynasty. 

The great city of Thebes, where the splendid 
temples of Luxor and Karnak still bear witness 
to its ancient glory, lay on the eastern bank 
of the Nile. On the opposite side of the river 
was the city of the dead—among the limestone 
cliffs where the kings of the mightiest period 
of Egyptian history had carved their eternal 
homes. Between these cliffs and the shore, a 
series of magnificent temples, of which only 
the ruins now remain, served as chapels for 
the funeral rites and memorial services belonging 
to the worship of the deceased kings, who had 
ascended to the rank of gods. The tombs of 
the nineteenth dynasty are well known, and are, 
from their great extent, their elaborate decora- 
tion, the mysterious imagery with which their 
walls are covered, and the wonderful preservation 
of their colouring, among the most impressive 
of the wonders of Egypt. Of the eighteenth 
dynasty, only one of the original tombs has as 
yet been identified ; though the splendid rock- 
temple now called Deir-el-Bahari, built by the 
great queen Hatasu—who has been called the 
Elizabeth of Egyptian history—appears to have 
been intended as a mausoleum for herself, her 
father Thothmes I., and her brother Thothmes IL.; 
and to have been afterwards appropriated by her 
second brother, the great conqueror Thothmes III, 
when he succeeded in displacing her from the 
throne. 

The temple of Deir-el-Bahari stands in the 
middle of a natural amphitheatre of cliffs, which 
is only one of a number of similar amphitheatres 


into which the limestone mountains of the Tombs 
are broken up. In the wall of rock separating 
this basin of Deir-el-Bahari from the one next to 
it, some ancient Egyptian engineer had con- 
structed the hiding-place whose secret had been 
kept for nearly three thousand years. A shaft 
six and a half feet square, and about thirty-seven 
feet deep, had been sunk in the solid rock; at 
the bottom of this shaft a long passage turned 
off towards the west, then abruptly towards the 
north, ending at last in a kind of oblong chamber, 
twenty-three feet long by thirteen feet in breadth, 
This was the mortuary chamber where the greater 
number of the mummies were last year found, and 
which are now deposited in the Boolak Museum. 

As soon as M. Emile Brugsch had arrived at 
the bottom of the shaft, and at the very entrance 
of the long passage, he came in sight of a yellow 
and white coffin ; soon another, of the seventeenth 
dynasty ; then more and more ; while the ground 
was so littered with vases, funeral urns, statuettes, 
and other Egyptian funeral gear, that M. Brugsch, 
who had to advance in many places by crawling, 
scarcely knew where to place his hands and feet. 
What words can picture the feelings of the 
explorer, as glancing rapidly by the dim light of 
a candle from one coffin to another, he read on 
them the well-known cartouches of the greatest 
kings of Egyptian history! ‘I ask myself now, 
says M. Maspero, ‘if I am not dreaming when 
I see and touch the bodies of so many great 
personages, of whom I never expected to know 
more than the names.’ 

Brugsch, however, did not waste much time 
in sentimental reflections. Two hours sufficed 
for the first inspection, and then the work of 
removal began. What that work was like 
under a July sun in Egypt, can be imagined by 
those who know what the Egyptian sun can do 
in March, when the thermometer often stands 
at ninety degrees in the shade. It took forty-eight 
hours to remove all the objects from the tomb; 
and many of the mummy-cases, which could with 
difficulty be lifted by twelve or sixteen men, took 
seven or eight hours to be carried from the cliff 
to the banks of the Nile, where they had to be 
ferried across to join the Museum steamer at 
Luxor. What a changed state of things for 
Rameses the Great! Who that saw him em- 
barked in his stately funeral barge, and carried 
to his painted tomb in the rocks of Bab-el- 
Molook, followed by the great pageant of priests 
and singers and mourners, would ever have 
dreamed that he would be taken thence, and 
sent pell-mell with a shipload of other royal 
carcases, in a miserable Arab boat, to be finally 
laid out in the Boolak Museum for the gaze of 
the tourist! As the Museum steamer, with its 
freight of dead kings, steamed down the river 
towards Cairo, it was followed for some distance 
along the shore by a crowd of natives, the women 
with dishevelled hair shrieking and howling, and 
the men shooting off guns, as they do at funerals. 
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It may be noted here that the mummies found 
at Deir-el-Bahari were as a rule inclosed in a 
coffin or outer case made of wood, or of layers 
of linen glued and hardened together, and beauti- 
fully decorated with religious emblems and hiero- 
lyphs. In some instances, one mummy was 
Cond to have two, in others three of those cases. 
The case is generally shaped like the mummy 
within it, the upper lid being so formed as to 
represent a kind of effigy of the deceased, painted 
in gold and colours. The dead body forming the 
mummy is occasionally wrapped in a shroud, 
held together by a series of bandages ; but more 
gene 4 the mummy is wrapped in bandages 
only. These bandages are frequently covered 
with written characters. So thoroughly was 
the process of embalming mastered by these 
ancient dwellers on the Nile, that some of the 
bodies show but few marks of decay. A remark- 
able instance is that of Pinotem Th, whose head 
and face have been photographed, and whose 
features seem almost as recognisable now as when 
he was laid in his rocky tomb three thousand 


years ago. 

M. Maspero classifies the treasures “ay by 
the Boolak Museum, as above described, in two 
groups: (1) Those belonging to the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth dynasties; and (2) 
those belonging to the twenty-first dynasty (the 
twentieth dynasty, curiously enough, not being 
represented in the find). The difference in work- 
manship between the two periods is so great, 
that an expert can tell at a glance to which 
period a mummy-case or an inscription belongs, 
without having to read the cartouches or royal 
names upon it. The first group belongs to the 
almy days of the Egyptian monarchy; the 

tter, to its decadence. 

The first group being the oldest, is naturally 
the worst as regards its state of preservation ; and 
there are few of the coffins which do not show 
marks of having been restored, or even renewed 
in ancient times. Thus, the coffin of the great 
Rameses IT. excited the suspicions of M. Maspero 
for some time, as it was evident by its style 
and the spelling of the inscriptions that it was 
the work of the twenty-first dynasty. But on 
removing some of the bandages of the mummy, 
the original inscription placed upon the corpse 
was discovered, which left no longer any doubt 
that this was indeed the body of the great 
Rameses. There are also two curious instances 
of false mummies, bundles of sticks or rags done 
up with such art, that if the Arabs had not torn 
open the bandages in search of jewellery or 
scarabs, the fraud would never have been detected. 
The coffin of Thothmes III. had been injured by 
the Arabs, and the mummy broken into three 
pieces. But the cloths in which he was origi- 
nally wrapped still remain, covered with litanies 
of the d for Thothmes III., the son of the 
ag Isi, whose name is therein given for the first 


e. 

The oldest of the relics discovered in this 
hiding-place was the mummy and coffin of Ra- 
sekenen, an early Theban king of the seven- 
teenth dynasty, which flourished about three 
thousand six hundred years ago. He was one 
of those who struggled to overthrow the do- 
minion of the Shepherd Kings. The founder 
of the Theban monarchy, Ahmes I., the con- 


om of the Shepherd Kings, is also among 
e number. And second only in interest to the 
bodies of the great military heroes Thothmes 
III. and Rameses II., is that of Seti I., father 
of Rameses, the discovery of whose tomb forms 
such an exciting story in Belzoni’s Travels, and 
whose splendid alabaster sarcophagus is now 
to be seen in the Soane Museum, Senin Many 
of these mummies are still encircled with the 
garlands of flowers which were placed in their 
coffins just before they were closed, and which, 
after more than three thousand years, still retain 
their blue, red, and yellow colours! These have 
been ascertained to be larkspur, mimosa, and a red 
Abyssinian flower not now found in Egypt. In 
the coffin of Amenhotep L, son of Ahmes, a wasp 
had entered before it was closed, attracted no 
doubt by the flowers, and is still preserved, a 
solitary example of a mummied insect. 

The second group consists of coffins and funereal 
objects belonging to the time of the twenty-first 
dynasty. We need not enumerate in full the 
mummies of kings, queens, and eee of this 
dynasty which have been brought to light; but 
mention may be made of one that throws a touch 
of human pathos over the dry bones of three 
thousand years ago. In the coffin of the queen 
Makara, who evidently died in childbirth, 
reposes the mummy of her new-born child. 
This infant, which perhaps only lived a few 
hours, bears all the titles proper to an Egyptian 
Princess, even that of ‘Chief Royal Spouse !’ 
Domestic affection was extremely strong among 
the ancient Egyptians; the family bond being a 
sacred and elevating thing, and women taking 
a position which is unknown in other oriental 
states. The presence of so many queens and 
princesses in this hiding-place shows that their 
corpses received as much reverence and care 
as those of their royal husbands and fathers. 
The mummy of the Princess Isi-em-Kheb, which 
is conjectured by M. Maspero to have been the 
last interred in this sepulchre, is surrounded 
by a rich collection of those objects which in 
ancient Egypt were always placed around a well- 
attended corpse: boxes of statuettes, vases for 
libations, goblets of blue or enamelled glass, 
baskets full of immense curled wigs, a hamper 
of provisions for her funeral repast, consisting of 
legs of gazelle, trussed geese, calves’ head, raisins, 
dates, and fruit of the dém-palm ; and besides all 
these, a ‘funeral tent’ or canopy of some thou- 
sands of pieces of leather of various colours, 
wonderfully worked, under which her body had 
rested while in its funeral barge it crossed the 
Nile from Thebes. 

An immense number of other objects of the 
same kind, among them four splendid papyri, 
have been found in this hoard. It is remarkable 
that almost all these objects belong to mummies 
of the twenty-first wiregy © the kings of the elder 
dynasties have brought little with them to this 
hiding-place but their coffins. This fact has led 
M. Maspero to conjecture that the cavern was 
used as a tomb for the Priest Kings, and that they 
were buried there in regular succession, while it 
was only used as a hiding-place for the bodies 
of those Pharaohs and their kin who had been 
previously buried in other tombs. 

It is well known that the fall of the Ramesside 
Pharaohs, and the usurpation of the priests of 
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Ammon, brought about the dismemberment of 
Egypt. Another dynasty arose in Lower Eeypt, 
i the Theban kings were reft of the richest 
part of their empire. Thebes, which lay out of 
the course of the great highways of Asiatic com- 
merce, fell rapidly into poverty. The immense 
works carried on by the Ramessides had to be 
suspended, and the labouring population became 
impoverished in consequence, and broke out into 
disorders, which the central government was too 
weak to restrain. Bands of robbers were organised, 
which included in their ranks numbers of the 
ill-paid functionaries of the government, the 
chief object of whose depredations was the necro- 
polis of Thebes, where so much wealth was known 
to be buried with the ancient kings. All this 
is matter of history. We have accounts of an 
inquiry instituted even before this into the state 
of the royal tombs, and we have the confes- 
sions of some of the robbers. They tell us how 
they picked the gold plates off the royal coffins, 
stole the jewellery and amulets from inside, and 
carried off the gold, silver, and bronze vases which 
had been placed in the tombs. In many cases, 
no doubt, where it was necessary to make shorter 
work, they carried off the royal mummy to pil- 
lage it at leisure, and then burnt or otherwise 
destroyed it. This may account for the absence 
of several bodies which we should expect to have 
been found in the hiding-place of Deir-el-Bahari 
along with the other kings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. 

But the care of the government succeeded in 
ene the most illustrious of the Pharaohs 

rom the hands of the spoilers. The cerecloths 
of Rameses I., Seti I, and Rameses IL. bear 
several inscriptions, from which it appears that 
their mummies had been moved at several dis- 
tinct times to different tombs, for the purpose of 
having the coffins or bandages renewed. This 
explains how it is that Rameses IT. is found in 
a coffin of the twenty-first dynasty, and that 
many of the other coffins have been wholly or in 
part restored. It is conjectured that it was to 
save these royal bodies from robbers that they 
were finally transferred to the hiding-place of 
Deir-el-Bahari, which hiding-place is believed to 
have been the family tomb of the twenty-first 
dynasty. The poverty of the kings of that 
dynasty prevented their building for themselves 
splendid painted and sculptured tombs, like those 
of their predecessors. They had to be content 
with one common vault, and with varnished 
wooden coffins instead of alabaster sarcophagi ; 
sometimes, indeed, they were glad even to steal 
a coffin that had belonged to a former king. Thus 
the priest-king Pinotem reposes in the coffin of 
Thothmes I, It is easy to conjecture, from what 
has been said already, that the weak government 
of the Priest Kings, and the increase of disorder, 
led them to seek safety for their relics in con- 
cealment ; and that being themselves at the head 
of the priestly order, they had the funeral rites 
in their own ds, and were thus able to par 
=~ secret of their burial-place till it perished wit 
them. 

M. Maspero hints that he has more surprises 
in store for us yet. He suspects the existence of 
another hiding-place known to the Arabs. The 
energy and shrewdness of his colleagues and 


new mystery; but even were they to discover 
the mummy of Menes himself, or of the Pharaohs 
who built the great Pyramids, they can do 
nothing to eclipse the glory with which the 
discoveries of 1881 have marked the Directorship 
of M. Maspero. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL—A BLUE FOOLSCAP DOCUMENT, 
WRITTEN IN A STIFF AND LEGIBLE HAND, LAY 
ON THE PAGE BEFORE HIM. 


On a bright spring evening, Val wey “i yacht 
a anchor in sight of Welbeck Head and 
Brierham spire; and four stout fellows pulled 
him ashore, and landed him in a little bay four 
miles from home. He knew the country; and 
leaving the waste sea-beach behind him, struck 
into the fields, and strolled through green meadows 
and by fast-greening boughs towards Brierham. 
The very earth was odorous, and the air like 
balm. Welbeck Head, half-a-dozen miles to the 
left, looked in the light of the setting sun as if it 
were built of burnished bronze ; and in its hol- 
lows lay shadows so purple and so liquid, that 
one might well have fancted every cranny of the 
vast headland filled with wine. The western 
air was refulgent gold; the eastern air, a 
es rose; and the zenith, a blue so soft and 
ny, it drew the soul as well as the eye 
towards it, and led out all the observer’s nature 
in vague sweet hopes and fancies. Val had 
surrendered himself to Fate, or in surrendering, 
had created Fate. Who cared? But he was not 
at ease. Regret and dissatisfaction lurked at the 
bottom of all his thoughts. There are times 
when all things resemble the little book which 
the angel gave to John in Patmos, and the utmost 
sweetness its bitter undertaste and aftertaste. 
Eye and ear and nostril drank delight as he 
walked ; but the soul sat tremulous in the midst 
of joy, and read half-veiled prophecies of sorrow 
and heres The heart of man is deceitful above 
all things. Val had contrived to turn himself 
from false friend and dishonest lover into knight- 
deliverer. It would be virtue in Constance to 
break her engagement with Gerard— 


Since therein she would evitate and shun 
A thousand irreligious curséd hours 
Which forcéd marriage would have brought upon her. 


Val’s acquaintance with Shaks could not let 
him miss an excuse so forcibly put, and so pat 
to his own desires. And it was virtue in him 
also to persuade her to break that bond. He 
persuaded himself that he had been a coward in 
running away, and that it was a duty towards all 
three concerned—towards Constance and Gerard 
and himself to hinder a union in which on one 
side there was no love and no possibility of love. 
Let a man set himself to the task of self-per- 
suasion—let him gag Conscience, and lend his 
ear to his own soul’s sophistry, and he can credit 
anything. Val is not the only man who has 
transmuted scoundrelism into heroism, or deified 
his own desire and set it up as duty. 

He was not by any means sure of his plans; 
but he was resolved on enduring no delay. He 


himself are not likely to fail in u g this 
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Constance, and he would leave no effort unmade 
to deliver her from the possibility of a loveless 
marriage. He was willing to face contumely, 
to endure his friend’s hatred and scorn, to 
know that hard things would be said of him by 
men whose judgment he valued. And since he 
quailed from these things in his inmost heart, 
he found it heroism to face them, and was no 
more a fool or a villain in that self-deceit than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred might be if they 
set their minds that way. ‘So carpe diem, Juan, 
carpe, carpe” Ah, the note of joy rings false in 
the voice of the most mournful of all British 
singers, and in the silence that follows may steal 
the tones of an older and a wiser poet : § Rejoice, 
O young man .. . but remember! 

alking in such mood as I have striven to 
indicate, Val came in the course of half an hour 
or thereabouts upon that ugly landscape-spoiling 
property of his, the paper-mill; and there, in 
the act of mounting his dogeart, was Henderson 
the manager. Henderson, catching sight of Val, 
descended and awaited his coming. 

‘The sight of you is good for sore eyes, Mr 
Strange, said he. ‘You are looking wonder- 
fully well, sir. And indeed Val was mahogany 
coloured with his six weeks of sea-breezes. 

‘Any news in this dull quarter of the world?’ 
he asked. 

The manager quite stared at him. ‘ News, sir? 
Haven’t you heard ?’ 

‘Heard what ?’ 

‘You don’t mean to say,’ said Henderson, ‘ that 
ou know nothing of what has happened to any- 
bod down here ?’ 

‘But I do mean to say it, Val returned. ‘What 
has happened? Whose cat is dead?’ For Mr 
Henderson was a marvellous retailer of marvels 
which had in them very little of the wonderful 
for other people. 

‘Lumby Hall and the Park are in the market, 
to begin with,’ responded the manager with 
something of the air of one who justifies himself. 

Val turned pale under his bronze, and repeated 
the words questioningly : ‘Lumby Hall and Park 
are in the market ??’ 

‘The House has gone to pieces. The cashier, 
Snarling—no, Garling—that was his name— 
bolted with half a million, so it’s said, and every- 
thing has gone under the hammer.’ 

This news shook the hearer from head to foot, 
and he held on by the rail of the dogcart, and 
cast so stricken a look on Henderson, that the 
worthy man was alarmed, and insisted on Val 
entering the office and sitting down. 

‘I’d no idea, sir, he said, ‘ that the news would 
affect you so.—Let me offer you a little whisky. 
It’s just a sample that I had sent in yesterday.’ 
He opened a cupboard, and pestasel a black 
bottle and a wine-glass. 

‘No!’ said Val, waving his hand against it. 
‘It was so horribly sudden, I was shocked. What 
has become of_—of Gerard Lumby? He was going 

be married, poor fellow.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Henderson, almost with a relish. 
‘He was eins to wed that handsome lass at the 
Grange, Mr Jolly’s daughter. That’s all broken 
off now, of course. The losses have driven r 
old Mr Lumby out of his senses ; and they tell me 
he just sits like a baby and counts his fingers, 
and they feed him like a child’ 


‘Horrible !’? said Val with a shudder. He felt 
as if he had planned to break into a house, and 
heaven’s lightning had scattered it to ruin and 
ashes at his feet. All this news had become 
quite an old story to Henderson and his com- 
peers. The interest had faded out, and it was a 
pleasure now to renew it by telling the tale to one 
who was so deeply moved by it. He flowed on, 
therefore, and told all he knew, and perhaps a 
trifle more. 

‘And curiously enough,’ he added, when his 
tale was done, ‘ we’ve got a memento of the great 
commercial disaster here. It came this very 
afternoon ; and if you’ll come this way, Ill show 
it to you.’ 

Val followed him, incurious. His mind was 
still deadened by the shock of thoughts which 
had assailed him at the first. Constance was free, 
and his guilty plan—for he knew its guilt in the 
searching light of that moment—was no longer 
needed. d Gerard, his friend, had not only 
lost the love Val had meant to steal from him, 
but had lost all with her—father, fortune, home. 
Val Strange trembled at that swift and awful 
blow, and loathed the thought of his own falsity 
to honour. 

The manager led the way from the office to 
the working chambers of the mill, and halted 
in a great storehouse with rough-cast walls, 
where tons of waste-paper lay heaped to the 
ceiling—vast piles of newspaper returns; whole 
libraries of worthless books torn from their 
bindings, and ranged in level rows or thrown 
in heaps; pyramids of coarse packing-papers, 
pyramids of lawyers’ briefs, parliamentary 
returns, blue-books, contractors’ specifications—a 
ihousand things that had served their turn, or 
swerved aside from it and fallen useless; and 
at the edge of the waste, a column of books of 
unusual size. The binding had been torn from 
these, and the backs were a tangle of broken 
string and cracked strips of glue. 

‘These, said the manager, ‘are Lumby and 
Lumby’s ledgers. I got them for the mill for 
a mere trifle’ There was a rough table on 
strong trestles in the room; and Henderson, 
lifting one of the great volumes, laid it down 
and turned over the leaves. ‘Splendid stuff,’ he 
said, with the paper between his finger and thumb. 
‘They had everything made to last; and you'd 
have thought the concern as solid as the hills.’ 

Val absently took a leaf of the great ledger 
and turned it over, and looked at the methodical 
neat entries, column after column. The action 
and the glance were alike automatic. He had 
no thought of what he saw. Mr Henderson 
swelled himself a little with the natural dignity 
of the showman, and looked on, pleased with his 
discovery and with its effect upon his employer. 
A workman in search of somebody in authority, 
looked into the building, and seeing the manager 
there, told him of some slight matter which had 
gone one Henderson, with more alacrity than 
common, departed to set the something right, 
and Val was left alone. Turning over the great 
stiff es absently, he came upon some 
smoothing them, uttered a sudden exclamation. 
Next he snatched up these papers, and read 
them at a glance, and laid them down again 
with his head whirling. A wild surprise and 
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a terrible temptation reached his mind together, 
for the papers he had discovered were no other 
than the drafts made out by Garling in surrender 
of his booty. <A blue foolscap document, written 
in a.stiff and legible hand, lay on the page before 
him, and Val’s eyes swept over these words, 
clear as print : 

‘In consideration of the receipt of a written 

romise to refrain from criminal proceedings, this 
te handed to me by Gerard Horatio Lumby, 
I, the undersigned, make confession that I have 
robbed the firm of Lumby and Lumby, of 107 
Gresham Street, of the sum of two hundred and 
fifty-three thousand two hundred pounds, and 
do now make full and complete restitution of 
the same.—EpwarD GaRLING. 

Henderson’s voice sounded outside, giving final 
instructions about that trifling uation wrong 
which had called him away; and Val, with an 
impulse for which he did not care to account, 
swiftly folded the papers and transferred them 
to his breast-pocket. His ready instinct told 
him that while ignorant as to how the ‘full and 
complete restitution’ was to be made, he never- 
theless perhaps held in his ion the ke 
to recovered fortune for his rival and his frien 
Constance was free; but how long might she 
remain free if he handed these all-important 
papers at once to their rightful owners? The 
temptation which assailed him in the instant of 
discovery was not to destroy the papers—for 
that would have been too gross a crime for him 
to contemplate—but to reserve them until he 
had made good his own ground with Constance. 
In the mere fraction of a second, his mind 
seemed to take in every side of the case. Gerard 
had already lost Constance, and by this time 
had at least recognised the fact, if he had not 

et begun to grow reconciled to it. If he, 

alentine Strange, succeeded Gerard Lumby as 
her affianced husband, Gerard Lumby would be 
no worse off than now; and if, thereafter, he 
handed over the discovered papers, Gerard would 
have every reason, comparatively, to be happy. 
If, on the other hand, he did what his honour- 
able and native instinct prompted him to do, 
and gave up the papers at once, was there not 
a chance that Gerard would re-assert his clai 
and a chance that the claim would be allowed ? 
Whilst all this and more raged through his 
mind, Henderson returned.. 

*You’re really looking ill, Mr Strange,’ he 
said, surprised at Val’s aspect. ‘You'd better let 
me drive you home.’ 

No, Val protested; he was well enough—a 
little startled, that was all. He would walk 
across the fields. And so, with a brief leave- 
taking, he was going, when he bethought him 
of a precautionary measure. ‘Don’t have those 
ledgers meddled with, Henderson,’ he said. ‘I 
should like to look at them. Leave them as 
they are.’ Henderson promised.i—Mr Strange’s 
desire was an understandable whim enough. 
Val was keen and quick, and had something of 


| that faculty which makes successful scoundrels 
| and great generals: in things that really in- 
| terested him, he left nothing essential undone. 
_ He had not yet decided whether or not to be 
| an utter knave; and if the papers had after- 


wards to be re-discovered, it would be well to 


_ have a reasonable place in which to re-discover 


them. What better place could there be than 
that in which they had been originally dis. 
covered? But he had not gone a rear | yards 
away from the mill, when he returned. Hender. 
son was again mounting his dog-cart, when Val 
came running back to him. 

‘On second thoughts, Henderson, don’t keep 
those ledgers. Use them up at once. I can’t 
bear to see them again. Use them up first thing 
to-morrow.’ 

Again Henderson promised, and ge Mr 
Strange’s desire was an understandable whim 
enough. How should the manager guess the 
fight in his employer's soul which resulted in 
those contradictory orders? Val strode away 
across the fields rapidly, half-fearing lest he 
should rescind the order. So weak was he to 
resist the tempest which tossed him, that before 
he had again reached the place at which he 
had turned back, he threw himself on chance to 
know whether he should finally keep or destroy 
the ledgers. On that point for the moment he 
contrived to pivot the greater question—whether 
he should here and now play the man, or play 
the knave. ‘Heads, I keep them—Tails, they 
go. He drew a few loose coins fro i 
pocket. Heads predominated! Fate seemed to 
tempt him; but a sudden revulsion at the 
thought that honour should be at the mercy 
of so poor a chance, sent him along the road 
again, and he left the great ledgers doomed 
behind him. 

The domestics of his house were used to his 
comings and goings, and he found all things in 
tolerable readiness. An hour or two after his 
arrival, dinner was served up, and he sat down to 
it with little appetite, and toyed with the dishes 
one after another, and sent them away scarcely 
tasted. He had not yet made up his mind, and 
could not ; but over a bottle of bos de Vougeot 
and a cigar in his own especial den, he completed 
the perusal of Garling’s entire narrative, and 
so made himself familiar with the whole circum- 
stances of the case. In that narrative he scarcely 
knew whether to wonder most at the insolent 
completeness of the disclosure, or the amazin 
patience and cunning of the fraud. ‘My crime, 
‘my fraud, ‘my system of embezzlement,’ and 
kindred phrases, were used with a scorn for peri- 
phrasis, and an absence of any affectation of repen- 
tance so complete, that the reader’s admiration 
and detestation of the writer seemed to grow side 
by side. ‘I was first led’ wrote Garling, ‘to the 
contemplation of my crime by the ridiculous 
laxity which left all things in my power.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Val, laying down the manuscript 
after re-reading the opening es, and that 
amongst them. ‘How oft the sight of means 
to do ill deeds, makes ill deeds done!’ He 
filled his glass again, and sat staring at the fire. 
There was a vinous glow at his heart, a vinous 
brightness in his brain. ‘I can’t associate my- 
self,’ said he proudly, ‘with a villain of that 
type. If I hold these papers an hour longer than 
I can help, I shall identify myself with Mr 
Garling ; an association I have no mind for’ 
His decision was made at last. Gerard should 
have his own again, and Val would rely on the 
justice of Fortune to repay him for this sacrifice 
to honour. In the glowing warmth with which 
the generous vintage filled him, he had an easy 
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resage of victory. Why should he be afraid 
of Lumby? he asked himself. Constance had 
never cared for the fellow, but had been persuaded 
into the match because it was socially a good one. 
She had cared for him—he knew it, though 
she had not confessed it, and had indeed in self- 
defence dénied it. Taking it altogether, he, Val 
Strange, had acted very well, and was still acting 
very well, Lumby could find no reasonable fault 
with him now. He was genuinely sorry for 
Gerard’s misfortunes, and in his own sense of 
security, he began to be genuinely glad that he 
could put a partial end to them. And indeed 
a quarter of a million sterling might well console 
a man for the loss of a — wife. Not 
in his own case, of course. at would have 
been an absurd suggestion. Val, never having 
felt the want of money, had a noble scorn for it. 
He threw it about with a splendid recklessness and 
royal prodigality, though he never spent a quarter 
of his income, being innocent of expensive vices, 
and despising the card-table and the turf. But 
Gerard was poor, and the return of the money 
would compensate for much to him. And be that 
as it might, by all rules of love Val had a perfect 
right to try his fortune now. 

e rang the bell, and the old butler answered 
the summons. ‘My yacht,’ said Val, ‘is lying 
about three miles this side of Daffin Head. Sup- 
posing this’—indicating the bottle—‘to be the 

per-mill, and this’—indicating a cigar-box—‘ to 
5 our present position, the yacht is here ;’ and 
he set down his wine-glass in a straight line 
beyond the bottle. ‘As straight beyond the mill 
as you can go. You understand ?’ 

*Yes, sir,’ said the butler. ‘It’ll be in Quadross 


‘That’s it, said Val. ‘I had forgotten the 


name of the place. Send one of the fellows to 
the yacht in the morning to tell Richards to pack 
my things and come up at once. Have him here 
by half-past nine at latest. I am going up to 
town in the morning.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ returned the butler, and 
retired. 

Jim the groom being charged with the com- 
mission, saw his way to an unauthorised enjoy- 
ment; and putting dogcart and horse together at 
once, drove to a certain hostel within half a mile 
of the little bay, and there meeting some of the 
— crew, went aboard with them, and held 

igh revel until one in the morning, by which 
time his master, with a comfortable sense of 
virtue on him, had just turned into bed. Jim the 
groom me ton in due time with Val’s body- 
servant and divers portmanteaus ; and away went 
Val, body-servant, portmanteaus, and all, up to 
London, by earliest train from Brierham Station. 
He had learned from the butler that the Grange, 
like the Hall, was empty. He had no immediate 
means of learning Constance’s whereabouts, but 
that could not be a difficult matter in London. 
Her father and her brother were probably at 
the Albany as usual, and there was atiss Lucretia 
to apply to. But first, with a feeling of magna- 
numity and honesty in his bosom which was 
refreshing after his late self-accusings, he sought 
his lawyer, and from him obtained the name and 
address of the legal adviser of the late firm of 
“ere | and Lumby. The legal adviser, who was 
a high-dried little man, extremely old, and dry 


and wrinkled, was by no means so sanguine 
= the restoration of "he property as Val had 
en. 

‘Mr Garling,’ he said, in explanation of his 
doubts, ‘has gone to Spain. The police can tell 
you so much about him. It is very probable that 
this is so much waste-paper after all, giving us 
merely the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
the truth. The English and continental journals 
- news of the failure of the firm and of 

arling’s flight, with some supposed enormous 
os and it is quite on the cards that he may 

ave renewed his hold upon the money—quite 
on the cards,’ 

At this view, Val became so evidently depressed, 
that the lawyer proposed to set an end to doubt 
at once by a visit to the Bank and a telegraphed 
inquiry to the bankers at Madrid. Val assenting 
eagerly, the high-dried little man got into a ca 
with him and drove away without loss of time. 
Then ~ ge Val produced the wonderful papers 
and told his tale. The manager having heard 
it through with astonishment, wired at 
once, and promised to despatch a messenger with 
tidings of the answer. Val arranged to call 
upon the lawyer at the hour of six, and went 
upon his own inquiries. First to .the Albany, 
where he learned nothing. Mr Jolly and his 
son were out of town, and since they had left no 
instructions for the forwarding of letters, were not 
expected to be long away. Next he repaired 
to Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, where Miss Lucre- 
tia’s house was found deserted. Val knocked 
and rang, refusing to believe that his = had 
ended in a no-thoroughfare; and at last, dis- 
heartened, got into his cab again, and was driven 
to his own chambers. Emerging thence, he took 
another hansom, and drove wildly about town, 
calling on everybody he knew to whom Reginald 
was known. e gained no more by this move 
than by the others. Streets were ‘up’ on all 
hands ; the faces of the houses were given up to 
the painters, and the pavements were planted 
thickly with scaffoldings and ladders. Nearly 
everybody was out of town, and Val met no- 
body who could give him the information he 
wished for. By the time at which his unavailing 
search was ended, he was due at the lawyer's, 
and hastened thither. 

‘No answer from Spain, yet,’ said the lawyer 
in response to his inquiries. ‘I have received 
a message from the manager, who promises to 
send me the news when it comes. It will be 
forwarded to him at his private residence, and 
he will wire to me. Will you wait?’ 

Val answered in the affirmative, and sat down. 
The minutes glided slowly by, more slowly than 
he had ever known them glide. - Twilight began 
to fall; and the lamplighter, visible from the 
window, travelled round the square, leaving the 
lamps agleam behind him. The clerks had gone 
already ; and the lawyer, having lit the gas and 
drawn down the blinds, sat with his parchment 
face bent over a parchment deed, and read and 
read and read, making pencil-notes in a book 
at his side, but never looking at the hand 
which wrote them. This — getting to 
have something of an eerie look at last to Val’s 
eyes, and an eerie effect upon his ne he 
begged leave of absence for a quarter of an 
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‘I shall be here for another hour at least, now 
that I have begun this, said the lawyer. ‘Go 
and dine by all means. Take your time.’ 

Val let himself out, and stumbled down the 
dusky staircase. He did not care about dining ; 
but, a in mouth, paced up and down the 
flagged border of the square, keeping watch upon 
the lawyer's door. After half an hour or so, he 

w tired of this, and returned. The man of 
or admitted him, and set his parchment face 
above the hment deed again. The place 
became so silent, that Val could hear his own 
watch ticking. An hour went by drearily, and 
the parchment being done with, was folded, put 
into a tin case and locked up in a tin box, and 
the lawyer lowered his lamp. ‘Something the 
matter with the wires’ he said composedly. 
‘Suppose we give them to half-past nine. What 
do you say ?’ 

Val said ‘Yes’ to that; and they sat on in 
silence. 

*Do you mind this twilight?’ asked the old 
man, after a great gap of time had been crossed. 
‘It rests my eyes.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Val answered ; and again they sat 
in silence. Rumours of the life of the streets 
reached them now and then; at times a footstep 
coming nearer made the watchers prick their ears 
and listen ; twice a footstep paused outside and 
went on again. At last, upon the very limit of 
the time, and when the lawyer had already 
reached out his hand for his overcoat, the sound 
of a hurried footstep and a cheerful whistle coming 
near arrested it. The outstretched hand change 
suddenly from its first intent, and without moving 
a muscle, enjoined silence. The step pause 
before the outer door, and the whistle pont ; and 
then, as though paid in proportion to the noise 
he made, and wildly anxious to increase his 
salary, the owner of the step plunged up-stairs 
and battered at the door. The old man responded, 
received a telegram, turned up the lamp, put on 
his spectacles, opened the ae e, all with aggra- 
vating slowness, drew forth the inclosure, and 
read it. Then suddenly flashing from an old 
man to a — one, he strode across with 
outstretched hand and slapped Val on _ the 
shoulder. 

‘You have done it, sir! The money is safe. 
That scoundrel hasn’t got it, after all.’ The 
parchment face was flushed, and the old eyes 
were moistened. ‘I didn’t dare to hope it,’ said 
the old fellow. ‘I declare, sir, I am as much 
rejoiced as if the money were my own !? 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 


Waar is plagiarism? Among all the questions 
connected with literary criticism there is perhaps 
none to which it is more difficult to give a satis- 
factory answer. Of course it is easy enough to 
define plagiarism in the abstract as a form of 
theft, the things stolen being thoughts, phrases, 
images, and the like; the difficulty is to decide 
whether in this or in that case the offence has 
really been committed. Sometimes the evidence 
for the accuser may be obviously too crushing 
to be set aside; such as when a sermon or an 
essay or a poem which professes to be the work 
of one man is discovered to be identical, sentence 


vious work of somebody else. In such a case 


it is tolerably clear that deliberate ‘convey- 
ance,” as Pistol loved to describe it, must 
have been practised by preacher, or essayist, or 


t number two. Literature is, however, full 
of duplicates the existence of which cannot by 
any means be so readily explained. Some 
thoughts have a trick of turning up again and 
again in the same kind of dress, and though 
sometimes the similarity of costume is so marked 
as anny to suggest a suspicion of literary 
larceny, the kindly critic is generally free to 
believe either that the reproduction has been 
unconscious—a vague reminiscence having been 
mistaken for an original idea—or that the corre- 
spondence is altogether fortuitous, and that two 
minds have hit not only upon the same thought, 
but the same form of expression, while working 
in entire independence of each other. 

There are ideas so obvious, that no one can be 
surprised to meet them again and again; and 
certain methods of putting them are so natural, 
that it is clearly unfair to affirm that the last 
sayer is necessarily a plagiarist. For example, 
the thought that well-doing is in itself a happiness 
and a satisfaction to the well-doer, without any 
regard to accompanying = or profit, is a 
truth likely to be expressed at some time or other 
by any man who has a real sympathy with good- 
ness ; and there is nothing to wonder or to cavil 
at when we find it enunciated by different writers 
in very much the same language. Henry More, 
in ‘Cupid’s Conflict, says that ‘Virtue is to herself 
the best reward ;’ Dryden, more tersely, in his 
‘Tyrannic Love,’ tells us that ‘Virtue is her own 
reward ;’ and, with the simple change of the 
pronoun from ‘her’ to ‘its’—the form in which 
the thought has attained general currency—he 
has been followed by Prior in his ‘Imitation 
of Horace,’ by Gray in his ‘Epistle to Methuen, 
and by Home, in whose drama of ‘ Douglas’ the 
familiar phrase again makes its appearance. We 
say the ‘phrase’ advisedly, for the idea itself is 
constantly appearing, and is expressed nowhere 
with greater felicity than in the little poem by 
Mr Tennyson entitled ‘Wages, which appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine about twenty years ago, 
and has been republished in the later editions of 
his works. 

There has always been a controversy between 
the pure theologians and the pure moralists ; 
hence, when Pope wrote— 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right : 


he doubtless expressed, in his usual terse epigram- 
matic way, what had often been thought by pre- 
vious speculators ; but every one does not know 
how nearly even his mere phrasing had been 
anticipated by Cowley, who, in his lines on the 
death of Crashaw, a contemporary poet, apolo- 
getically remarks : 


His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets, might 
Be wrong ; his life I’m sure was in the right. 


In one of his ‘ Epigrams,’ ti was himself the 
originator of a thought which was afterwards 
appropriated by Cowper. The former wrote : 


You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come; 


for sentence and word for word, with the pre- 


Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home; 
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while the latter, in his poem ‘Conversation,’ has 
the suspiciously similar couplet : 

His wit invites you by his looks to come ; 

But when you knock, it never is at home. 

It is not often, however, that we encounter so 
awkward-looking a parallelism as this ; and critics 
in the detective line of business, who are never 
so happy as when they think they have caught 
a writer in the act of decking himself with 
borrowed plumes, are generally content with 
evidence of a much weaker order. No literary 
man of our own day suffered more than Alexander 
Smith from these policemen of the press, who, 
like their prototypes in blue, seemed to think 
that their promotion depended upon the number 
of convictions they could secure. Some of the 
instances they collected had of course a more 
impressive look than others, and gave an air of 
respectability to the prosecution ; but the attempt 
to prove Smith a mere literary shop-lifter was a 
miserable failure. Perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing hits was the discovery that while the Scottish 
poet had written of 


The torrent raging down the long ravine, 


Mr Tennyson had some years previously pub- 
lished the very similar line : - 


The long brook falling down the cloven ravine. 


It is very probable that this was really an instance 
of unconscious reproduction ; but even supposing 
that Tennyson’s line were consciously present to 
Smith’s mind at the moment when he wrote his 
own, his offence was not one which called for 
any great display of critical severity. Sir Arthur 
Helps, in a cordial consolatory letter which he 
addressed to Smith, said very happily, that ‘really, 
if a were at all critics, they should be able 
to distinguish between the man who conquers and 
the man who steals.” The so-called plagiarism 
just quoted is surely an example of conquest 
rather than of theft. With all respect to Mr 
Tennyson, whose poetical position has long been 
assured, one may express an opinion that 
the later line is stronger and more picturesque 
than the earlier one. The words ‘torrent’ and 
‘raging’ harmonise better with the idea of a 
ravine, which we naturally think of as rugged 
and precipitous, than the tamer ‘brook’ and 
‘falling,’ 

_ Mr P. P. Alexander, in the appendix to his 
interesting biographical sketch of Smith, points 
out another instance of this kind of conquest ; 
and very truthfully remarks, that ‘in adopting 
an image from a previous poet, and in so doing 
ennobling it, as much genius may be shown as 
in the invention of an original image.’ Keats 
in one of his poems speaks of a 


Gold vase embossed 
With long-forgotten story ; 
and one of the characters in Alexander Smith’s 
‘Life Drama’ tells how 
in my pai e a great cup 0 
All rich and rough with stories of tee poke 


Who does not see how much more of fullness 
and distinction there is in the image of Smith 
than in that of Keats ? 


unfair criticism. No one whose opinion is worth 
anything believes in the validity of the charges 
made by the irresponsible, if not exactly indolent, 
reviewers ; indeed, Mr Alexander in his elaborate 
defence of his friend, proves that by the use of 
their method almost every writer of eminence 
might be shown to be a systematic thief. He 
points out that Burns’s lines— 


An’ my fause lover stole the rose, 
But ah ! he left the thorn wi’ me, 


find their original in Shakspeare’s ‘ All’s Well 
that Ends Wall’ where Diana exclaims : 


> 


Ay ! so you serve us 
Till we serve you; but when you have our roses, 
You basely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our bareness. 


He shows that just in the same way as Smith 
was supposed to be indebted to Keats and others, 
so Burns might be supposed to be indebted to 
Shakspeare. In the same sense, Tennyson has 
been indebted to Burns and to Hogg, Words- 
worth to Milton and even to Byron, Browning 
to Shelley, and almost every great poet to 
some predecessor. The whole controversy is a 
childish one. If a new writer has anything 
to say worth hearing, there is no reason for our 
feeling injured should he happen to clothe 
his thought in phrases that remind us of some 
mighty master. Absolute originality of the 
kind demanded by superficial critics would not 
please us even if we could get it; it would fail 
to move us, because it would never touch the 
electric chain of familiar association ; and would 
prove not the greatness of the mental power of 
its producer, but rather his vanity, conceit, and 
utter want of reverence for the past. This is 
particularly true in the realm of poetry, from 
which almost all our illustrations have so far 
been drawn; the fact being, as Arthur Hugh 
Clough puts it, that ‘poetry, like science, has 
its final precision ; and there are expressions of 
poetic knowledge which can no more be re-written 
than could the elements of geometry. There are 
pieces of poetic language which, try as men will, 
they will simply have to recur to, and confess 
that it has been done before them.’ 

A later writer remarks, with aoe reference 
to a charge of plagiarism from Shakspeare, that 
the great dramatist ‘belongs to us all. Whenever 
he expresses a thought, his expression becomes 
a part of the thought ; and if we take the thought, 
we must needs take it in Shakspeare’s clothing, for 
no other will fit.’ These passages without doubt 
tell the truth concerning a matter about which 
there is a great deal of careless thought and 
writing. We are all of us indebted to our prede- 
cessors, and the men who contribute the greatest 
amount of new material to the common stock are 
always the first to be accused of plagiarism, because 
they boldly and honestly confess their indebted- 
ness. They do not, to use Sheridan’s words, ‘ serve 
your thoughts as gipsies do stolen children—dis- 
figure them to make them pass for their own ;’ 
they let them stand as they find them, and the 
small critic has no difficulty in swearing to the 
identity of the conveyed a. 

The deliberate thief is too clever a person to 
be caught so easily as this. The li watch- 


Enough has been said of this one victim of 


cases and silver-spoons which he purloins are 
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always sent to the melting-pot and made unrecog- 
nisable before they are permitted to be seen in 
his ion; but they have generally lost so 
much in the process, that the recovery of them 
is a game which is hardly worth the candle. The 
theft which is a theft indeed is probably to be 
in the sentence which is 

enerally supposed to e most original in 
the book ola it happens to be found. 

Though a hunt 


clothes itself in one particular 
relation between two things tends to suggest some 
one image. We take two of the 


e range of our own reading. Clough, as reported 
above, says that ‘there are expressions of poetic 
the elements of geometry ;’? and the other day, 
when re-reading , monet) essay on Art in the 
volume entitled ‘Society and Solitude,’ we came 
across a sentence in which he affirms that ‘good 
poetry could not have been otherwise written 


iarism ; but here Clough certainly anticipated 
Sheridan’s was in like 
anticipated by Churchill, in whose works we find 
the couplet : 


Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be kno 
Defacing first, then claiming for their —_ 

In Emerson’s poems is to be found a parallelism 
more generally ——— than the one given 
from his prose. e are all familiar with the 
line in which Wordsworth declared that 


Nature 
Never did betray the heart that loved her; 


and in the ‘wood-notes’ of the American poet- 
philosopher we read : 


For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 


Wordsworth himself, indeed, poetical innovator 
as he is, now and then becomes a reproducer ; 
and one instance of his reproduction is so strik- 
ing, that one wonders it was not pounced upon 
by some of his ferocious contemporary critics. 
Both Milton and Wordsworth use the phrase 
‘married to immortal verse,’ the one in ‘L’Allegro,’ 
the other in ‘The Excursion.’ 

Just one more instance we shall give. In 
Herbert’s collection of maxims, published under 
the title of ‘Jacula Prudentum,’ there is included 
the beautiful proverb which tells us that ‘To a 
close-shorn sheep, God gives wind by measure.’ 
This proverb was adopted and improved by 
Sterne, from whose ‘Sentimental Journey’ we 
learn that ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb’—a form in which the proverb has passed 
nee a inner sanctuary of our religions 

oug 
A collection of parallelisms such as the above 
might easily be extended to the dimensions of a 
volume; but it would be curious rather than 


r plagiarisms is a fruitless | announced a great truth when he spoke of a 
sort of business, it is very interesting, and not | supreme reason which we do not possess, but by 
altogether uninstructive, to gather together the | which we are possessed—an ‘over-soul’ which is 

elisms and coincidences of which literature | the common intelligence of mankind, and which 
is full, and which seem to hint at some law of | at times, through various mediums, utters dupli- 
mind in virtue of which a given thought naturally | cate m 
dress, and a given | but nearly so in form and expression. 


es just 
a and we easily find their duplicates within 


knowledge which can no more be re-written than | THE good pone of Fieldenham were advised 


it is’ No one would accuse Emerson of} was marked with a white stone in the memo- 


score of instances as in a thousand. That the 
likeness between men’s minds is more striki 

than the difference, seems to be the fact whick 
is hinted at by the greater number of these 
literary coincidences ; and if we are right when 
we say ‘Many men, many minds,’ we are equall: 
right when we say ‘Many men, one mind ;? for 
it can hardly be doubted that the t American 
thinker from whom we have dy quoted 


essages, not merely identical in substance, 


PLAYING THE WRONG CARD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IIL 


by printed b: that owing to circumstances 
over which the manager had no control, the 
entertainment announced for the second night 
would not be given. The townsfolk bore this 
disappointment with great equanimity. The day 


ries of Professor Regaldini and Mademoiselle 
Lucile—to recur once more to the dignity of 
professional names—for, on the strength of the 
windfall which had dropped so yey ep in 
his path, the former treated his little friend with 
an excursion to a very famous spot some few 
miles from the town. If the scenery from this 
_ was scarcely appreciated at its real worth 
y the pair, so much could not be said of the 
ee and syllabubs for which the resort was so 
noted. 


On their return, which was in time for early | 
tea, the Professor was in time to see his coadjutor 

set forth on his errand, duly prepared for the 

impersonation of this unknown foreigner. It 

indeed been arranged that Styles should 

return in time to see Charley and give his opinion. | 
The latter was first to call at Myrtle Villa; and | 
then, if his assumption were pronounced satis- 
factory, he would proceed at once to Elms Knoll. 
Styles—we find we have descended again to the 
rose of real life—was anxious to see his friend 
in character, not only to give his opinion as to 
its success, but to aid him by suggesting some 
improvements—suggestions which his own experi- 
ence would render valuable. 

Mr Charles was sitting in the little parlour at 
their lodgings, his back to the light, and leaning 
his head upon his hand in a thoughtful attitude. 
Mr 4 stepped briskly into the room, hesi- 
tated, faltered out two or three doubtful words ; 
then Charles looked up and smiled. 

‘My eye!’ exclaimed Styles. He was almost 
speechless from astonishment, envy, and admira- 
tion. He drew a long breath, and repeated his 
ejaculation: ‘My eye! How you do mug up, 
Charley! You might go through this town, ah! 
if you owed ae, in every shop, and I don’t 
believe a soul would know you.’ 

‘It is good, then?’ said the musician. 

‘Good !’ repeated the other. ‘It would puzzle 


valuable, for the psychological law which these 


things illustrate betrays itself as clearly in a 


your mother and father to swear to you. 
what’s more extraordinary 


than all, Charley, 
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‘You think so?’ asked the musician again. 
‘Think! my boy! It’s a certainty!’ almost 
rapturously exclaimed Styles. ‘Of course it’s 
an accident, a lucky accident ; but I don’t believe 
—I really don’t, Charley—that I could have made 
you up better myself, if I had been here.’ 

Charles smiled his quiet meaning smile again, 
and after receiving some further congratulations, 
started on his errand. Mr Styles, in the fullness 
of his admiration, was anxious to show Lucile so 
splendid a ‘make-up, that young lady being 
uite as good a judge of such matters as her 
elders; but it appeared she had gone out with 
the landlady. Styles was vexed at this ; for, 
as he said, the girl might never have such 
another chance. 

A very few minutes sufficed to take the musi- 
cian to Myrtle Villa, where, on inquiring for Mr 
Hythe, and giving his name as Mr Carlos 
Villada, he was shown into the presence of that 
a, who was of course expecting him 
to ca 


‘Pray, be seated, sir,” said Mr Hythe, as his 
visitor bowed. ‘I have not the pleasure—I think 
—of mong you. May I ask what you wish 
to see me for ?? 

The face into which he was looking as he — 
gradually changed in expression ; a familiar light 
oy in the eyes, and the lips curved into a 


‘Is it possible?’ exclaimed Hythe. ‘Well did 
_ friend say that I might safely intrust the 
usiness to your hands, for the transformation 
is wonderful. Let me hear if you quite under- 


safe,’ 

‘I am fully certain of the business,’ returned 
Charles. ‘There is no merit in that, for all is so 
simple. Your brother having been foolish enough 
to throw himself away on a foreigner—contempt- 
ible and worthless of course—justly punished her 
presumption in allying herself with the respect- 
able English, by deserting her. That she was 
left in a strange country with an infant helpless, 
only made the position more disagreeable for 
your worthy brother ; yet now he weakly repents 
of his conduct; and if not judiciously taken 
care of, he will squander much money on this 
foreign person’s memory, to the detriment of his 
family. That is not respectable—not English ! 
If the foreign person did not die, she ought to 
have died— Am I right so far, sir?’ 

‘You are right so far, returned Hythe with 
a good deal of emphasis ; ‘you are perfectly right, 
sir. 
thoroughly acquainted with our language, or not, 
I can’t say, you put the matter in as disagreeable 
a _ as possible.’ 

‘Pardon, I am very wrong, no doubt,’ said 
Charles with a bow. ‘It must be as you say, 
because I have bad acquaintance with the English 

uage. Well, sir, then I have to see Mr 
Maurice Hythe, tell him I am the relative of 
this foreign person, whom he married under the 
name of Wilstone’—— 

‘Why, confound it! I did not tell you that 
last night!’ interrupted Hythe. 

‘Tell me what, sir?’ asked the other, with 
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that you have hit on just the expression of that| ‘Why, I did not tell you the name under which 
photo.’ he married,’ continued Hythe. ‘I know we talked 


,| 1 tell him the 


stand the history; if you do, all the rest is} agree? 


But, whether it is from your not being] a 


about it ; but I have been trying to manage with- 
out explaining that point.’ . 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Charles, with another smile 
and a shrug of his shoulders, ‘if you did not 
tell me, how shall I know? Consider, sir, and 
without doubt you will recall what you say 


to me in very room, just before we leave 
you. 

‘I sup it was in this room, if anywhere,’ 
growled Mr Hythe; ‘and now you aien it, [ 


seem to think we did refer to it agai Well, 
I must have told you, and forgot pew it; and 
was a fool for telling you, that is all.’ 
‘That is all, certainly,’ assented the other, with 
a cheerful, satisfied smile, as though he had just 
confirmed the speaker in the most flattering of 
assertions. ‘I tell him, then, that the foreign 
person is dead. I shall tell him, as you advise, 
that she marry again, and live happy ; that she 
tell me all about it, and ask me to find him if I 
ever f° to England. To explain how I know 
i shall say I have find a letter addressed to 
him in his right name ; I say this was among the 
foreign person’s pers, and she think it oe to 
some one else. I think not—so I keep it, and see. 
I have find him by this; and now I find him, 
m dead, and her baby dead 
too; that after he desert them, and she marry, 
she live seven ay and—I think this very fine 
point—she ask his forgiveness for having married 
again. Being, as I learn from zene description, 
a gentleman of very honourable and sensitive 
feelings, easily moved to pity, and so on, I should 
think that would be very effective. Do you not 


e 

‘Yes, returned Hythe, after a pause, durin 

which he had eyed os musician with a look o 
no great admiration—* yes, that will do. In fact, 
Mr Charles, or whatever your name is, you may 
say and do what you like, for it’s my belief that 
the Evil One himself could not hold a candle to 
you.—That’s plain speaking.’ 

‘Ah, sir, you flatter me,’ returned the musi- 
cian. ‘Yet, after all, it is but natural We 
foreigners are cunning and deceitful, I know. I 
know it well; I have heard it said five hundred 
times since I have been among the English, 
Alas! it is our misfortune; we cannot equal 
their truth, their candour, their faithfulness. - 
tainly not! Well, good afternoon, sir. I shall 
now present myself to the Elmees Knoll, and 
hdépe to have much agreeable interview with 
your brother. Adieu, sir.’ 

Saying this, the musician bowed himself out, 

ood » Be to the relief of Mr Hythe, who drew 
a long breath as he disap d, and exclaimed 
in an undertone: ‘Confound the fellow! I hate 
him worse every moment I am in his -—>- 
I compared him last night to a hyena. Some 
crawling poisonous snake would be more like 
him, to my thinking now. But he is just the 
man I want, for all that.’ 

The musician, on paving Myrtle Villa, did not 
follow the high-road on his way to the Knoll, 
although this was the nearer, but took a somewhat 
devious path which led across the fields ; and by 
the stile which bounded this path, and separated 


it from the main road, he found seated on a bench 


under a tree, evidently awaiting him, his landlady 


another smile ; he smiled each time he spoke. 
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and Lucile. With scarcely a word, he took the 
girl’s hand and led her away, pausing, however, 
after crossing the stile, to make certain that the 
landlady had really gone back, and was not linger- 
ing to watch them. ey the girl was used 
to his silent mood, for she accompanied him with- 
out question until they reached the Elms Knoll 
gate. This the musician opened unhesitatingly, 
and went quickly towards the house. Some large 
shrubs stood outside the chief door of the building, 
so large and so close that it was impossible for any 
one in the house to see a person sheltered by 
them even if the door were opened. At the brief 
direction of her conductor, the girl stood quietly 
behind the trees while he knocked at the door, 
which was promptly opened by a maid-servant. 
In answer to the visitor's inquiry, he was informed 
that Mr Hythe was within. a his name 
as Mr Joinville, the musician requested the favour 
of a few minutes’ interview on business. The 
maid civilly asked him to enter ; but the musician 

referred to wait where he was, until her return. 
When she did return with a message to the effect 
that Mr Hythe would be happy to see the gentle- 
man, the servant was startled to see a girl standing 
by the visitor’s side. ‘May I ask the favour of 
the young lady being allowed to wait in the house 
until I have spoken to Mr Hythe?’ said he. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ replied the maid. ‘I did not 
see the young lady at first, so did not mention 
her to Mr Hythe.’ 

‘That is of no consequence, returned Mr 
Joinville. ‘If you will kindly take her in your 
charge, and let me know where I can find her in 
case Mr Hythe should desire to see her, I shall 
be much obliged.’ 

This was soon arranged; Lucile being taken 
into a parlour on the ground-floor, which doubt- 
less served as the housekeeper’s sitting-room, for 
here she found a middle-aged lady, to whom the 
servant paid much deference. 

The musician was ushered into a library, where, 
surrounded by a chaos of papers and books, sat 
the worn, enfeebled figure of the master of the 
house. He looked up with an air of some 
curiosity as his visitor entered ; but the weary, 
disappointed expression so common to his fea- 
tures, was not brightened or changed, The man 
was a stranger. 

You wished to see me on business, Mr Join- 
ville” he began; ‘so I understand from the 
servant. Is it’—— 

‘Excuse the interruption, sir,’ said the stranger ; 
‘but my name is not Joinville. I sent that in, 
being my professional name, thinking you might 
aang | have heard of me as a musician.’ 
oan ythe shook his head with a slight, sad 

‘It does not greatly matter, said the other, 
seating himself in compliance with a gesture 
made by Mr Hythe, ‘as my business here has 
certainly no reference to professional affairs.—I 
believe, Mr Hythe, you were married abroad, 
about twelve or fourteen years ago, to some foreign 
girl. Lucia, her Christian name was, if I am 


ight.’ 
ne roused himself, and gazed with mingled 
surprise and alarm at the speaker; ‘I was, Is 
your business connected with that ?’ 
‘Finding yourself saddled with a wife for whom 


and burdened with an infant whom you hated, 
as interfering with your prospects in England— 
quite properly on your part, I again grant, 
you left them to their fate in a country which 
was as foreign to them as to yourself’—— 

‘You misunderstand, if you do not misrepre- 
sent what occurred,’ interposed Hythe. ‘I have 
borne with your comments so far, as you are the 
first man whe has ever spoken to me concerning 
that painful period of my life. I own my wrong- 
doing ; I bitterly regret it; I would give the 
world to restore the wife and child I lost. But 
my conduct was not so inhuman as you describe 
i 


‘Well, no; I erm | not—from your view; from 
what I perceive is the respectable, and therefore 
the British view of the case,’ returned the other, 
in unmoved accents. ‘But I believe the foreign 
girl had a different impression. She was of a 
violent temperament, as these foreigners, who 
know no better, often are; and she eventually 
hated you with an intensity equal to the fierce- 
ness of the love she bore you at first—women, 
you know, are always in extremes—and she cursed 
you in her dying hour,’ 

‘Impossible!’ cried Hythe. ‘Badly as I be- 
haved, she would never have done that. But 
a if she did, how could you have known 
it 

‘You will hear, sir. To tell you what I know, 
and how I know it, is my business here,’ said the 
stranger, dropping his half-mocking tone for one 
of greater earnestness. ‘She had friends, but 
they were at a great distance. Robbed by those 
among whom you left her, she made her way 
under great privations, and through such trials 
and hardships as ought never to have fallen to 
any woman’s lot, especially to one so dearly loved 
and tenderly nurtured as she had been. Among 
her relatives, Mr Hythe, she had a brother—a 
brother, who would have given his life to have 
saved her; and to him she came. He first believed 
she had erred, as women have erred too often; 
but he received her with his kindest love even 
then ; and when he learnt the truth, he felt—— 
But you shall hear more of his re resently. 
Her privations and her trials killed her; she 
died in his arms. To him she told her story ; to 
his care she left her unprotected child. To him, 
also, she bequeathed her Hetrothal ring—a diamond 
which I here submit for your inspection.’ He 
drew a ring from his pocket as he spoke. ‘To 
him she intrusted her revenge. He was poor, 
very poor, sir, although not always had he been 
so; yet he resolved to visit England, and to spare 
no trouble to find out this man, and avenge his 
sister. He kept his word; he came to England 
accompanied by the child—your daughter.’ 

Hythe started, breathed quickly, while the gaze 
he fixed on the speaker’s face grew wilder and 
more intense. 

‘You have, I believe, seen a portrait of this 
brother,’ continued the musician; ‘given to you 
by your wife. She was a foolish, trusting girl, 
as you too well know, and loved her brother 
dearly. His name, as you must often have read 
on the portrait, was Carlos Villada ; he it is who 
is now in England—he it is who now speaks to 
you. Jam Carlos Villada.’ 

Hythe thrust back his chair, drew a long 


you had ceased to care—quite properly, I grant— 


breath, and fixed his eyes resolutely on the 
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stranger, as though expecting some violent move- 
ment. 

‘Oh, fear me not, sir!’ exclaimed the musi- 
cian, or Villada as we may now call him. ‘It 
is true that I sought England to be my sister’s 
avenger, and that, bafiled by your change of 
name—you were Mr Hildred Wilstone in those 
days, you know—my search was unavailing, until 
an accident discovered you at this obscure town ; 
but I find my purpose practically achieved. I 
have heard enough of you to know that your 
greatest punishment will be to live—to live 
consumed by remorse, and the unavailing desire 
to atone for the injury you have inflicted; a 
desire and remorse which shall be a hundredfold 
bitterer to you when you know how nearly it 
has been in your power to repair the wrong you 
have done. Yes; when you shall once, for the 
last, the only time, have seen your daughter, 
your only child ; when she leaves your sight for 
ever, having once stood under the roof of your 
accursed house 

‘Under my roof! Is she here now?’ cried 
Hythe. ‘I do not doubt your story ; I believe 
it, and will forgive all you have said, if you but 
tell me she is here !’ 

‘You have your wish, sir, for she is here, and 

ou shall see her,’ returned Villada. Then rising, 
he opened the door of the room and called Lucile. 
The girl came at once; and the musician taking 
her hand, led her into the apartment. ‘This, 
Mr Hythe, continued Villada, ‘is the daughter 
of the foreign person who called herself Lucia 
Wilstone. Does she resemble her ?’ 

‘Herself again!’ gasped Hythe. He strove to 
rise from his chair, but sank back, and clasped 
his hands for a moment before his eyes. ‘An 
instant,’ he said, ‘and I shall be myself again. 
Had you shown me one from the dead, you could 
not have thrilled me more!’ 

‘You are satisfied, then’—— began the musician. 

‘I am.—Lucia! come to me! Let me be 
a mother’s pardon through her child,’ entreate 
Hythe—‘ You will not, cannot dream of taking 
her away?’ 

‘She leaves your presence now, and for ever!’ 
was the harsh return. 

‘She shall not! She is my child, and I dare 
you to remove her.—Lucia! I am your father! 
Come to me, my child.—I will not be stopped !’ 

Villada had thrown himself before the girl, 
and now thrust Hythe back with such force as 
to stagger him. 

‘Let the gentleman come to me, Carlos!’ 
exclaimed the girl, speaking for the first time. 
‘I am sure he does not wish to harm me.’ 

‘My child—my dear child! I am your father 
—your most unha father!’ cried Hythe.— 
‘Stand aside, sir 

_A brief struggle accompanied these exclama- 
tions, which, from the vengeful expression on 
the stranger’s face, might have had some terrible 
termination, but the broken strength of Hythe 
gave way, and he fell unconscious into his chair. 
A glance was sufficient to assure Villada that he 
was really insensible; then grasping the child 
tightly by the wrist, he led her from the room 
and the house, telling the servant who opened 
ted that he thought her master was 

we 


The shadows had gathered ; twilight was past 


and gone, and night had come, while Mr Styles 
sat at the little parlour window of Back Church 
Row smoking his pipe, and looking anxiously 
for the appearance of the musician with the 
gitl; for the landlady having returned without 
the child, had been obliged to tell how she had 
parted from her ; and, to quote exactly from the 
current of Mr Styles’s reflections, that gentleman 
was ‘blessed if he could see what sort of game 
Charley was up to now. In fact, when you 
once got in with them foreigners, there was 
never any telling what would come of it.’ 

While sufficient light remained for him to 
distinguish figures at the corner where Back 
Church Row joined the larger thoroughfare, the 
Professor sat at the window and watched ; but 
at last with a sigh, he drew down the blinds, 
turned away and ‘jit the gas. He had not done 
this three minutes, before a knock was heard, 
a knock he well knew; and the next instant the 
musician entered, leading Lucile. 

‘I am glad to see you both,’ exclaimed 
Styles; ‘for I have been fancying all sorts of 
things.—Well, is it all right? Have you managed 
the business and got the money ?’ 

‘Money! Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the musician. 
—His laugh was so strange and wild, that Styles 
started and changed colour.—‘ Money! Better! 
I have had revenge! I have seen your Maurice 
Hythe, and he has seen me. He has seen the 
brother of the woman he deserted! He has 
seen her child—his child. I have left him to 
live! The miserable wretch is to live! Her 
brother has spared him—to live !’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know,’ said Styles uneasily. 
‘You were to represent her brother, of course ; 
but in reality, did you’—— 

‘Represent!’ cried the other. ‘Talk not to me 
of represent. I scorn and throw away all your 
poor plays and acting grimace! I have done 
with them for ever! e say farewell! We 
leave you for ever !’ 

‘Are you mad?’ exclaimed Styles, seriously 
alarmed by his associate’s manner. ‘ Where is 
the twenty pounds? And what is the use of 
your talking about leaving me, when we are to 
open at Bingledon to-morrow, and when Lucile 
is articled to me?’ 

*I leave you, Styles; Lucia leaves you,’ con- 
tinued the musician. ‘ We laugh at your articles ; 
we laugh at your towns of Bingledon. We are 
reyenged, Styles; that is enough! All is settled ; 


we go.’ 
But ou can’t—you shan’t go like this!’ 
exclaimed the hapless Professor. ‘ What am I to 


do? I can’t keep my engagements; you must 
not ’—— 

‘Styles! Seiior Styles, said the other, dropping 
his voice, and speaking in a low, penetrating 
tone, which the Professor instinctively felt was 
dangerous; ‘you will remain with your fee 
and your beers, if you are wise ; for if you hold 
out a hand to stay me, I will cut that hand off 
at the wrist; and you know it; I see you do. 
Ah! You will be careful of yourself, and run 
no risk. That is well!—Come, Lucia—Lucile 
no more. We quit for ever this wretched 
mimicry,’ 

‘But where are you going with the child?’ 
said Styles. ‘You have no money. How will 
she live?’ Where will you take her?’ 
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‘Fate will decide,’ replied the musician ; ‘ our 
destiny may lie in this world or in the next. We 
go to fulfil it, whatever and wherever it is.’ 

And with this they were gone. 


QUEER CASES. 
BY A SURGEON. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 


Tue old adage, that truth is stranger than fiction, 
is seldom verified in a more marked manner 
than by the annals of modern surgery. In these 
days of extirpation of spleens and kidneys, of 
skin-grafting—when not only new noses, lips, 
and eyelids owe their origin to plastic operations, 
but even artificial windpipes are attempted by 
chirurgical art—the prophecy of the American 
humorist, that we shall shortly go into a sho 
and get measured for a new set of ‘works’ wit 
as much nonchalance as we now order a suit of 
clothes—to say nothing of false teeth and glass 
eyes—is not so very wild after all, looked at by 
analogy. In the following papers, I propose to 
relate some curious incidents and accidents of 
surgical practice, which, although on record in 
the literature of the profession, are not generall 
known to the public. Those instances in whic 
no authority is quoted, have either occurred under 
my own observation, or have been related to me 
by various surgeons of eminence under whom I 
studied, as having happened within their personal 
experience. 
en I was a student at St George’s Hospital, 

a man was brought in one night with a compound 
fracture of the is to say, the 
bone was not only broken but exposed to view 
through a wound in the skin—a very serious state 
of affairs. He had been detected by the police in 
the act of stealing lead off the roof of an empt: 
house in Pimlico ; and being surprised and chased, 
had dropped into an area, and sustained the in- 
jury which occasioned his removal to the hos- 
pital instead of a police station. An unsuccessful 
ete was made to save the limb ; amputation 
was then performed; and after lingering some 
weeks, the patient died. So far there was nothing 
in the case to call for remark; but after death, 
a curious fact cropped up. This was the dis- 
covery, at the post-mortem examination, of a rough 
jagged piece of lead, weighing several ounces, 
in the stomach, which could not possibly have 
been swallowed after his reception into the ward. 
It must have been bolted by him in the fright 
and confusion of the ¢ or possibly, may have 
been bitten off a larger fragment in his agony 
while he lay in the area ; but however that might 
be, its presence had never been suspected; the 
man had never mentioned it; and it had set 
up no symptoms while he was under treatment. 
It is now preserved in the Museum of the Hos- 
pital, side by side with the famous half-sovereign 
which got into Brunel’s windpipe, and which 
was extracted by Sir Benjamin Tonlie by means 
of an ration, combined with the action of 
a i. table designed by the sufferer him- 

Some years ago, a poor woman was discovered 
lying dead on the floor of her room in a low part 
of Westminster, with such marks of violence upon 
her body—notably a deep longitudinal cut on 


the head, which had incised the bone of the skull 
itself{—as to point to the conclusion that she had 


-| been the victim of foul-play. Her husband was 


taken into custody, and put upon trial for murder, 
In making his defence, he accounted for the 
bruises, blood-stains, and other collateral evidence 
in various plausible ways; and for the scalp-wound 


‘| by showing that the room was an attic with 


a broken skylight in the roof, and insinuating 
that a jiece of glass must have 
fallen on his wife’s head as she stood under. 
neath. The surgeon who had been called in to 
view the body, in giving his evidence expressed 
his opinion that a piece of glass in falling 
would not have sufficient force to cut into 
a bone. Notwithstanding this and other facts 
tending to prove that there was no moral doubt 
as to the guilt of the accused, the balance of 
legal testimony against him was not strong enough 
to convict, and “ escaped. The surgeon—long 
since risen to the top of the professional tree, 
and now a man of European reputation—was at 
that time curator of an Anatomical Museum, 
where, in the department devoted to Zoology 
and Comparative tomy, stood the skeleton 
of a cow. A few weeks after the trial above 
quoted, a violent thunderstorm, accompanied b 
hail, burst over London one night, and” muc 
damage was done; amongst other things, the 
Museum skylights were extensively shattered, 
When the curator arrived next morning, he found 
a spiculum of broken glass actually sticking 
upright in the very edge of one of the sharp 
prominences of -bone—technically, the spinous 
processes—projecting from the vertebrae of the 
cow! I have often heard him narrate the in- 
cident at lecture, as a warning to young men 

inst conclusions jumped at on the strength of 
preconceived ideas, instead of patient investiga- 
tion and experiment. The wound in the woman's 
skull might, after all, have been produced by 
falling glass. 

A lad was once admitted into St Bartholomew's 
Hospital upon whose head a brick had just fallen 
from a considerable height. He was wounded, 
bleeding, and insensible ; and an examination with 
the probe revealed ‘exposed bone’—that is, 
yielded the rough grating sensation characteristic 
of the head-bones from which the covering 
membrane has been rudely stripped. But there 
was no apparent fracture or depression of the 
skull, and the medical men were at a loss to 
account for the marked symptoms of compression 
of the brain, which became more and more 
apparent every minute. These grew so severe 
at length that it was determined to enlarge 
the wound in the scalp, and inspect the parts 
beneath. This having been done, the mystery 
was explained at once. A corner of the friable 
brick, pyramidal-shaped, had broken off, and was 
driven into the bone, the apex of the pyramid 
piercing it, and splintering it inwards; while 
the base actually filled up the aperture, and 
was just on a level with the surrounding bone; 
and this it was which had come in contact with 
the probe. The brick being removed and the 
bone elevated, the boy recovered. 

Being dresser to Mr Pollock in May 1870, 
I was fortunate enough to have under my charge 
one of the first cases of skin-grafting performed in 
England. The idea had already been mooted in 
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Paris and Vienna, but had never been carried 
| out successfully. It must be borne in mind 
| that this so-called skin-grafting—a process nearly 
| analogous to the sowing of seed in the earth for 
the reproduction of a plant—is not to be con- 
founded with transplantation of skin, which has 
been practised from a very early date in the 
history of surgery. To cover a Sone raw sore, 
a flap of healthy skin has often been dissected 
from the adjacent part, leaving a pedicle of 
| attachment to the surrounding surface ; this, slid 
‘over or twisted round on to the wound, will 
| stick and grow there, under favourable circum- 
| stances, receiving its life through the pedicle 
| until it has formed a perfect attachment to the 
parts beneath. Noses are built up in the same 
way with three tri flaps cut from the 
| forehead and cheeks; and occasionally whole 
pieces of skin are taken bodily away from one 
part and transplanted to an unhealthy wound ; 
the new sores caused by their removal being 
umed to heal more rapidly than the ulcer. 
ut these measures were not only severe in 
themselves, but resulted in many failures, and 
were attended with the disastrous condition, that a 
want of success left the patient in a doubly worse 
plight than before the operation. Grafting, 
| however, is a wholly different thing ; and — 
'a short account of the case to which I have 
| alluded will convey a better idea of the process 
land its effects, than a dissertation on the mere 
physiology of the subject. 
e patient, a pretty little girl of eight, was 
admitted into the Wellington ward of St George’s 


| Hospital with the history that, two years pre- 


viously, her dress had caught fire, burning both 
legs from the hips to the knees severely. After 
ayear’s treatment the left thigh had healed up ; 
but the right had never got better, and presented 
a terrible ulcer, extending all down the outer 
side. She was a bright intelligent little thing, 
and her sad condition excited much sympathetic 
interest. For four months she lay there without 
any signs of improvement. Though nourishing 
food, with wine and strengthening medicines, 
were freely administered, and all manner of 
local remedies applied, that most 
excellent dressing, carded oakum, all was in 
vain; and when, on the 5th of May, the 
child was brought into the operating theatre, 
and placed under the influence of chloroform, 
it certainly appeared to us to be as unlikely a 
case to afford a fair criterion of a new treatment 
as could well be imagined. Two small pieces 
of skin were then snipped from the back with 
a pair of sherp-polnted scissors, and imbedded— 
lanted, in fact—in the granulations or ‘proud- 
sh’ of the wound—two tiny atoms, scarcely 
bigger than a pin’s head, and consisting of little 
more than the cuticle or outer skin which we 
Taise in blisters by rowing or exposure to a hot 
sun, Five days By no change was visible ; 
and by-and-by the operation was considered 
to have failed, since the pieces of skin had 
disappeared, instead of growing, as had been 
expected, But twelve days after the operation, 
two little white cicatrices appeared where the 
seeds had been sown; and in my notes I find 
that a week later these were big enough to be 

fied as ‘islands of new tissue.’ The most 
Wonderful part of it was that, not only did these 


islands gow and increase rapidly in circum- 
ference, but the fact of their presence seemed 
to stimulate the ulcer itself, which forthwith 
took on a healing action around its i 
Several more grafts were implanted subsequently, 
including morsels from Mr Pollock’s arm, from 
my own, and from the shoulder of-a negro; the 
last producing a white scar-tissue like “the rest. 
In two months the wound was healed, and the 
little patient was discharged cured. 

Skin-grafting is now performed daily in sur- 
me practice, and a special instrument—a com- 

ination of knife and scissors—has been invented 
for the p It is impossible to estimate 
the immense benefit of this discovery to mankind 
in many different aspects. Poor people, hitherto 
incapacitated from labour by ‘incurable’ ulcers, 
and for years a burden on their parish, or inmates 
of will now i 
resume their place in the t toili iv 
from whose dally work is distilled 
of a nation. Von Griife’s operation of irideotomy, 
whereby hundreds of people, who were 
considered irremediably blind, are now restored 
to sight by a simple Ler is said to have 
exercised a very appreciable effect on the poor- 
rates of the country. As an instance of true 
transplantation, John Hunter’s celebrated experi- 
ment of causing a human tooth to take root and 

w in the comb of a cock, is a well-known 
instance. Dentists nowadays often remove teeth, 
and having excised diseased portions, replant 
them in their sockets with frequent, though not 
invariable success; and cruel plastic operations 
have been performed on rats, by which they 
have been joined like Siamese twins, or their 
tails caused to grow from their shoulders, or 
between their eyes. The late Mr Frank Buck- 
land, in his Curiosities of Natural History, gives 
an amusing account of an action-at-law brought 
by M. Triguel, a French naturalist, against a 
Zouave who had sold him what was termed a 
‘trumpet-rat’ for one ; the said 
trumpet-rat proving to be an ordi ‘varmint, 
with The th rat’s tail planted in its 
nose, and growing there. 

A watchmaker in Piccadilly was afflicted with 
suicidal mania of rather an extraordi descrip- 
tion. So far from seeking death as a refuge 
from trouble, it was only at such times as the 
world was running along smoothly with him 
that he was not to be trusted with lethal 
weapons. Did sickness or domestic affliction 
cast their shadow over him? did pecuniary em- 
barrassment, or even the ordinary worries and 
vexations incidental to business, harass him? 
then there was not a saner man breathing, nor 
one better qualified to cope with his difficulties, 
and withstand manfully the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. But directly the ‘bad 
time’ was over, and his horizon was uncheckered 
with a single cloud, an irresistible propensity 
to destroy hi seemed to seize hold upon 
him. He had taken poison twice, had thrown 
himself into a canal, and had made an attempt 
to shoot himself, but all ineffectually. Several 
times he had been imprisoned, and once had 
spent some months in a lunatic asylum; but 
ry very trouble which his act entailed upon 
himself yoy on each occasion to do away 
with all desire to repeat it. At length he cut 
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his throat so badly that for many months his 
life was despaired of; he recovered eventually, 
and expressed ~ abhorrence of his 
conduct; but a s fistulous opening in the 
windpipe remained obstinately unclosed in spite 
of treatment, and became a source of great 
annoyance to him, rendering it necessary for 
him always to close it with the finger when 
he wanted to and giving rise at times to 
ae attacks of inflammation. This went 
on for three years, during which time he steadily 
attended to his business, and was in conduct, 
conversation, and every other respect as rational 
a watchmaker as might be encountered between 
John o’ Groat’s and Land’s End. But a success- 
ful operation was performed at the end of that 
time ; the aperture healed up; and the man was 
relieved of a distressing infirmity. Within two 


| weeks, he left his shop one afternoon, and com- 


mitted suicide, this time in determined earnest. 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 


THE unassuming cabbage growing up to maturity 
amidst the alternate showers and sunshine of 
ag , may be regarded as the — of 
the Contented Man. He would only be too 
glad if, like Joshua, he could make the sun 
and moon stand still; for, unmindful alike 
of the future and the past, he considers the 

resent as his elysium. Change is hateful; 
it disturbs his placid repose, and casts a mist 
shadow of futurity into his sluggish mind. 
Thro his roseate glasses he looks out upon 
the world and pronounces all things good; the 
thorns and the thistles are hidden from his view, 
and there remain but the flowers to rejoice his 
eyes and to gladden his nostrils. The works 
of sculptors, painters, and authors bear the marks 
of the individuality of their originators ; and we 
all of us have a not unnatural tendency to liken 
the lot and dispositions of others to our own. 
The task must an especially delightful one 
to the Contented Man, in the still but muddy 
waters of whose mind float only the well-fed 
gold and silver fish of fanciful prosperity. Thus 
it is evident that he can scarcely be endowed 
with a highly reflective nature, nor indeed with 
an unselfish one. 

The misery in the world is sufficiently apparent 
for the blindest to see it, and sufficiently deep 
and widespread to make the least unsympathetic 
of mortals sorrowful, and to — to their feelings 
to alleviate it as far as possible. The man who 
is thoroughly contented must also be thoroughly 
selfish ; and thus it is hardly matter for regret 
that there should be so little real contentment 
in the world. This so-called virtue is too fre- 
quently but a synonym for sloth, indifference 
to the feelings of others, and mental feebleness. 
It is not the stuff of which heroes are composed. 
No Contented Man has ever yet made, or ever 
will make, his mark in the world. He stolidly 
sits on the rung of life’s ladder on which the 
accident of birth has placed him, and gazes above 
and below him with equal indifference. Wh 
should he stir hand or foot? he asks himself. He 
has got all that he wants ; though, should a chance 
wind bear any good thing in his way, he accepts 
it, provided that no trouble be essential to the 
act of acquisition. The ‘toilers and moilers’ are 
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in his ye but silly fools in pursuit of some | 
Will-o’-the-wisp of fortune, which will vanis 
to leave them in the darkest slough of despond, 
He sees others go past him hand-over-hand up| 
the ladder ; but it is without a pang. And when| 
some less fortunate strugglers around him ar | 
ingulfed in the dark waters of ruin, and pray 
to him for a helping hand, he moves not an inch, | 
bai 4 should he? Is he not himself, contented ? 
‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast,;’| 
but the Contented Man has nothing to do with 
hope—unless, indeed, it be that his condition | 


| 


may remain unchanged to the end of the chapter, 


Its bright star does not shine for him, and he is | 
happy without it. He isa indivi- | 
dual, emitting sufficient light for himself, though | 
it may be darkness for others. Egotism is his | 
salient characteristic ; not an obtrusive egotism, | 
for that would be much too energetic to accord || 
with his disposition, but an egotism which js] 
nevertheless none the less real. On the whole, | 
he may be considered a comparatively harmles | 
individual ; and whilst doing no injury to others, | 
he does them but little good. To be hurtful, | 
requires a certain amount of the potential ; ant | 
this the Contented Man does not possess. After | 
the fashion of the chicken in the egg, he is pro- || 
vided with his own pabulum, and cares nothing | 
about the outside world. Gallio is his model;/ 
and to drift with the tide, is his motto. But the | 
time may come when the Contented Man finds | 
all is not sunshine and balmy breezes; and| 
when he does suddenly discover an incentive to| 
action, it is to be feared that the capacity for| 
undertaking it may have long disappeared. In| 
the contest for the ‘survival of the fittest, the| 
Contented Man will, like the sleepy old mam.) 
moth, become extinct. 


RICHES AND FRIENDSHIP, 


A cerTarn man of vast estate, 
And generous mind withal, 
So freely spent it on his friends, 

He soon had none at all. 


His fickle friends discovered this, 
And then their worth they showed ; 

They left him, nor e’en paid the debt 
Of gratitude they owed. 


Ere long the man got rich again— 
Much richer than before ; 

And those who then received so much, 
Came now—expecting more ! 


The man had by this time, howe’er, 
A lesson great been taught ; 

And straight he sent them all away, 
With the large sum of—naught ! 


Friends, he had learned, do round us flock 
When we are rich and great ; 

But when want comes and troubles rise, 
They leave us to our fate. 


And he had learned what oft is seen 
When friends are in request, 
That those of whom we think the least 
Turn out to be the best, 
J. 
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